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grandeur and culture linked with power were to be defended as a
possession or acquired as a prize. The ancient world was adept in
taking its captors captive. Civilizations might appear to die, but
civilization seemed to have in itself the seeds of immortality. In
general, culture was bound up with authority. As time went on,
art in Persia, for example, was the handmaid of an imperial
sovereignty, the formal expression of a political fact.
In the meantime, in a small land that was of slight political
importance, there was developed a new form of religion, authori-
tarian in its monotheism, which in Judaism by slow degrees raised
up new values that outlived mundane vicissitudes, and ended by
exalting the figure of the martyr rather than of the conqueror.
Overlaid though it was by the racial and the legalistic, Jewish
religion was destined to burn through to be a light from the East,
so that from Judaism there was to proceed a religious movement
which, in part by continuity and in part by conflict, was to become
a power able to mould the Roman Empire itself. Nor was this the
only contribution which the Eastern world was to make. Mith-
raism had its roots in ancient Persian belief, the religiosity of
Egypt was long lived, the wisdom of the Babylonians continued
to appeal to those who sought to rationalize, or at least dignify,
fatalism.
, But in all this something was still lacking, the claim of an
unfettered intellectualism and of political ideas whereby nothing
passed unchallenged. There grew up in Greek lands the city-
state, in which culture belonged to the citizens, in which the
citizen was the measure of all things human and almost all things
divine. First in Ionia and then in Greece physical and ethical
speculation, freed from the mythological elements of the past, led
on to systems of philosophy which were to affect profoundly the
culture of the ancient world. Despite comparatively transient
autocracies, the Greek States were tenaciously republican, and
when they had to accept the hegemony of a king, they retained
institutions which continued to be theirs for centuries after they
had become parts of the Roman Empire. Under Alexander the
Great and his successors the Greek city-state spread over the
Eastern world, and though the Greeks were too few to recreate
the East in their own image, their culture and ways of thinking
set standards to which a great Western power might appeal.
This power presently arose. On the banks of the Tiber another
city grew to strength at the cost or for the advantage of its
neighbours. The Italian peninsula, under Roman control, became
the political centre of the Mediterranean world. Never wholly